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KASHMIR CONFLICT 


IETER a decade’s effort by the United Nations to bring 

India and Pakistan to agreement on Kashmir, the statu: 
of that province at the western end of the great Himalayan 
mountain range is still in dispute. Around half of Kashmir 
has been virtually annexed by India and the remainder by 
Pakistan, but neither country will relinquish claim to the 
whole territory. When Frank P. Graham, U.N. mediator, 
recently proposed resumption of negotiations under his 
auspices, Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru would 
have none of it. On April 3 he called the Graham proposa! 
“totally and absolutely unacceptable” because it took no 
note of India’s charge that Pakistan had been guilty of 
aggression against India in 1947 and 1948. 


Nehru was critical also of Graham’s suggestion that a 
U.N. emergency force be stationed in the Pakistan-held area 
of Kashmir pending Indian-Pakistan agreement. “‘When 
the time comes to deal with Pakistan,” Nehru said, “we 
will deal with them directly.””. Until then, the Kashmir 
problem almost certainly will continue to plague relations 
between the two countries and to divide and dangerously 
weaken the entire subcontinent. 


The Indian government insists that Kashmir, famed in 
legend as “a garden of eternal spring,” is an integral part 
of the Indian Union. It contends that the ruling maharaja’s 
accession to India at the time of the partition, -following 
raids by Pakistani tribesmen, was lawful, and that elections 
in 1951 and 1957 confirmed Kashmir’s status as an Indian 
state and made a once-promised plebiscite unnecessary. 
Pakistan’s occupation of the western part of the province 
is viewed by India as a case of direct aggression. 


Pakistan challenges the Kashmiri maharaja’s accession 
to India in 1947 on the ground that it was marked by fraud 
and violence. It points out that Nehru accepted United 
Nations resolutions of 1948 and 1949 calling for a plebiscite 
but subsequently refused to abide by them. Because 77 per 
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cent of the people of Kashmir are of the Moslem faith, many 
independent observers think a plebiscite would favor ad- 
herence of the province to Moslem Pakistan. The Pakistan 
government accuses India of depriving the Kashmiri of 
self-determination and of maintaining control there by 
police state methods. 


The dispute has embittered every aspect of Pakistan- 
Indian relations and made both countries particularly sus- 
ceptible to cold war pressures. Hostility engendered by 
the Kashmir question has led both countries to maintain far 
larger military establishments than they can afford. More- 
over, because of underlying Indian mistrust of Pakistan’s 
intentions, United States military aid to Pakistan has fos- 
tered anti-American sentiment throughout India. “To a 
degree that is difficult to exaggerate,” one observer has 
pointed out, the international outlook of India and Pakistan 
alike is “based not on great problems of global strategy, 
but on each other and most especially on Kashmir.” ! 


KASHMIR’S STRATEGIC AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 


Kashmir, officially known as the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, occupies an area about the size of Minnesota 
(84,000 square miles) in the strategic northwest apex of 
the Indian subcontinent. It is contiguous to India on the 
south, Pakistan on the west, Tibet on the east, and Com- 
munist China’s province of Sinkiang on the north. Along 
the northwest boundary a narrow strip of Afghan territory 
separates Kashmir from the Soviet Union. The land is 
mountainous and inaccessible... Kashmir’s 900-mile frontier 
with China never has been precisely surveyed or even for- 
mally accepted by the Chinese government. Until recent 
Indian construction of the Bannihal tunnel, only one all- 
weather road connected the territory with the remainder 
of the subcontinent, and that road led into West Pakistan. 


The heart of the Jammu and Kashmir state—historically, 
economically, and politically—is the Vale of Kashmir, now 
held by India. The Vale, about 85 miles long and 25 miles 
wide, is the home of 1,6 million of Kashmir’s 4.5 million 
inhabitants. Srinagar, the provincial capital, is situated 
there. The land is fertile, but most of the people live on 
minute holdings in extreme poverty. More than 90 per 
cent of them are Moslems. 


1A. M. Rosenthal, “‘Kashmir’s Far-Reaching Impact,” Foreign. Policy Bulletin, 
March 1157, p. 93 
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South of the Vale of Kashmir is Jammu, probably more 
than 50 per cent Hindu. To the north and east, the sparsely 
populated areas of Baltistan and Ladakh include: Moslem 
tribesmen and about 50,000 Buddhists owing allegiance to 
the Dalai Lama in Tibet. Pakistan controls the western 
portion of the territory, known as Azad or free Kashmir, 
and the northwestern portion, thinly populated by primi- 
tive tribesmen. 


Kashmir’s principal product is timber, which accounts 
for 20-25 per cent of the area’s annual income. Fruits, 
vegetables, textiles, woolens, and carpets are other Kashmir 
products, which before 1947 were marketed through what 
is now West Pakistan. Considerable mineral resources, in- 
cluding coal and bauxite, have been located but not yet 
developed. 


The most important Kashmir resource from Pakistan’s 
point of view is water. The Indus River and three of its 
five main tributaries rise in or flow through Kashmir. be- 
fore entering the complex canal system which irrigates most 
of the arable land of West Pakistan and the western part 
of India. Although India would have great difficulty in 
deflecting Kashmir waters from Pakistan, the inability of 
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the-two countries to arrive at a satisfactory agreement on 
the canal waters has heightened Pakistan's fears. Experts 
differ, but Pakistanis are convinced that control of Kashmir 
gives India a stranglehold on water supplies which are 
indispensable to Pakistan. 


Pakistan’s claims to Kashmir always have emphasized 
the religious, geographic, and economic factors that linked 
Kashmir to the area which became West Pakistan. That 
India today occupies both the territory and the water 
courses flowing into Pakistan is regarded asa grave threat 
to Pakistan’s security. The Indian government, on the 
other hand, eonsiders Kashmir a gateway to Central Asia, 
important militarily and politically. Even though Kash- 
mir’s northern and eastern borders are virtually indefens- 
ible, Indians believe that India is in a better position than 
Pakistan to discourage foreign adventurers. 


BASIS OF THE RIVAL INDIAN AND PAKISTAN CLAIMS 

The root of the Kashmir problem—the real explanation 
of India’s unwillingness .to hold a plebiscite and of Pakis- 
tan’s insistence upon it—is not military or economic but 
ideological. Authorities are virtually unanimous in point- 
ing out that Kashmir represents “the last field of battle 
over the ideological: cleavage which rent the subcontinent 
asunder in 1947.” It is “the final test of the validity of 
the two-nations theory, the basis of Pakistan and its raison 
d'etre.” 2 

Indian leaders have always held that the people of the 
subcontinent formed one nation, that Hindus and Moslems 
could live: peacefully in a secular state which guaranteed 
religious freedom to all. The Moslem League, led by 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, held, on the other kand, that Hindus 
and: Moslems comprised two nations. Pakistan was con- 
ceived by Jinnah as a theocratic: Moslem state whose people 
would be able to cherish their own religion and traditions 
without interference by Hindu majorities. Establishment 
of secular India and Islamic Pakistan in 1947 amounted to 
de facto recognition of.the two-nation theory. But Pakis- 
tanis assert that Indian leaders did not fully accept parti- 
tion and would use any means to gain the territory which 
went to Pakistan. 


The Kashmir question presents this ideological split in 


2 Michel Brecher, India's Foreign Policy (prepared for February 1958 conference 
Pac 


of Institut f cifie Relations, mimeo.,-1957), p. 18. 
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a form that gives pain in each country. One observer has 
described the conflict in these terms: 

The root of the Pakistan case is that Kashmiris are predomi 
nantly Muslim and must therefore prefer to be incorporated in 
a state with their religious brethren. ... It is inadmissible to a 
Pakistani that the Kashmiri might ‘prefer prosperity with India 
to hardship with Pakistan. . . . India [on the other hand] wants 
to bring about the successful and voluntary incorporation of Kash- 
mir in order to prove that a Muslim majority area does not have 
to choose secession. Indian spokesmen offer prosperity and secular- 
ism and the offer is often couched in ‘terms that’ wound.3 


One consequence of this “uncompromising and perhaps 
uncompromisable” * ideological struggle has been to con- 
front the Indian government with a serious domestic. prob- 
lem. The security of the 40 million Moslems who still live 
in India, outnumbered eight to one by Hindus, is at stake. 
Despite efforts to reduce caste and religious hostility, com- 
munal tensions lie close to the surface in India. Many re- 
sponsible Indians say that if Moslems in Kashmir should 
vote to join Pakistan on purely religious grounds, then the 
loyalty of every Moslem in India would become suspect in 
the eyes of Hindu extremists. The result might easily be 
a resurgence of the civil war which swept parts of India 
at the time of the partition and took millions of lives among 
both religious groups. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, first 
Indian deputy prime minister, pointed out five years ago 
that: “Appeasement of the Muslims prompted the assassi- 
nation of Gandhi.” He feared that “if we weaken over 
Kashmir or a plebiscite is decided against us and one mil- 
lion Hindus are driven out,” the resiJt would be “not only 
the assassination of. Nehru, but also reprisals against the 
.. . Muslims in India.” 5 


Another reason sometimes given for. Indian insistence. on 
retaining Kashmir is. that Nehru’s family came from there 
ten generations ago. Sentimental ties, based on family 
origin and on early friendship with Kashmiri leaders, may 
have some influence on the prime minister. However, 
Nehru’s Indian biographer, Frank Moraes, agrées with 
other: observers that for Nehru it is the ideological bond, 
the “refutation of the two-nation.theory,” which “gives: 
his utterances on Kashmir an almost apocalyptic fervor.’’-* 


* Keith B. Callard, Pakistan’sa Foreign Policy (prepared for Februury 1958 Confer 
ence of Institute of Pacific Relations, mimev., 1957), p. 12. : 


* Josef Korbel, Danger in Kashmir (1954), p. 25. 
* Frank Moraes, Jawaharlal Nehru (1956), p. 382. 
® Quoted in Michael Brecher, Phe Struggle for Kashmir (1953), pp. 53-54 
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INDIAN ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL POLICY IN KASHMIR 

To win the allegiance of the Kashmiri people, the Indian 
government has embarked on an ambitious economic devel- 
opment program which has made Kashmir literally “India’s 
favorite child.” 7 With lower taxes and larger central gov- 
ernment subsidies than any other Indian state, Kashmir 
is unquestionably more prosperous than ever before. Al- 
though the area is not self-sufficient in food, its people can 
buy rice at about one-fourth what that staple food costs 
other: Indians. Per capita income in Kashmir has risen 
about 5 per cent since 1951. 


India’s first five-vear plan, 1951-1956, allocated $22. mil- 
lion to Kashmir, and approximately three-quarters of the 
sum came from the. Indian government. The second plan, 
1956-1961, calls ior expenditure of about $70 million in 
Kashmir, with Kashmir contributing $30 million. of the 
total. These funds are.used in ways clearly visible to the 
populace—to improve irrigation, farming techniques, ani- 
mal husbandry, and communications; to help small indus- 
try; and to expand tourism. 


The first hydro-electric plant built in Kashmir for almost 
half a century was constructed recently in the Sindh valley. 
Wholesale land reform, rapidly carried out by. Mohammed 
Sheikh Abdullah in 1950, divided most of the larger hold- 
ings among: the peasants. .More than 500 new primary 
schools were opened. Local medical facilities were im- 
proved. Almost 70,000 Indian tourists traveled to Kashmir, 
the “Switzerland of India,” last year. The largest number 
before partition was 37,000 in 1945. 


The Indian government hopes that enlightened self- 
interest will eventually lead: the Kashmiris to forget their 
religious tie with the. péople of Pakistan and welcome a 
profitable association with India. ‘ Until that day, however, 
political repression goes hand in hand with Indian -eco- 
nomic generosity. Political power in Kashmir has been 
securely vested in Prime Minister Bakshi Ghulam Moham- 
med since 1953. At that time Sheikh Abdullah, Moslem 
League leader and personal friend of Nehru, was deposed 
from the prime ministership and arrested because he advo- 
cated’ severance of close political relations with India.‘ 


“India’s Favorite Child,” London Economist, Nov. 27, 1956, p. 704. 


"Nehru. who did not visit Kashmir from 1953 to 1957, said he was disturbed by the 
afrest of hie old friend, but he did not act té obtain Abdullah's release 
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Under Kashmiri law, a person may be jailed for up to five 
years Without trial if security of the state is involved. 


Bakshi, the present prime. minister, and the National 
Conference Party had steadily advocated integration of 
Kashmir with the Indian Union. The Kashmir govern- 
ment late in 1956 prepared a draft constitution which, ap- 
proved by a constituent assembly, went into force over 
Pakistan and United Nations objections on Jan. 26, 1957. 
The effect under Indian law’ was irrevocably to formalize 
Kashmir’s accession to India. 





Local government has’ been kept firmly under Bakshi's 
control. The great majority of government candidates in 
the elections of 1957 were. unopposed. Bakshi. is reportedly 
not unpopular with the -mass of peasants. He travels freely 
among them answering complaints and promising justice. 
Yet critical observers point out that as long as India main- 
tains an estimated force of 80,000 soldiers -in) Kashmir, 
there is little likelihood of real political freedom in that 
territory. 


The most serious threat to Bakshi’s regime seems to have 
come from Sheikh Abdullah. Released last Jan. 8, the “Lion 
of Kashmir” immediately denounced what he called Bakshi's 
illegal government and India’s betrayal of Kashmir. De- 
claring on Jan. 10 that his earlier hopes of real Hindu- 
Moslem equality had been disappointed, Abdullah asserted 
that the Indian government discriminated against Moslems 
in the army, militia, post office and other government jobs, 
and that. Indians had maintained an intelligence bureau in 
Srinagar to bribe and corrupt Kashmir officials. - Supported 
by the defiant Plebiscite Front andj Political Conference 
parties, most of whose leaders are in jail, Abdullah insisted 
that the Kashmiri people be allowed to determine their own 
fate through a state-wide referendum. 















Prime Minister Bakshi replied, Jan. 12, that his govern- 
ment never would agree te a plebiscite. He .threatened 
Abdullah with rearrest if he continued to issue inflamma- 
tory statements: More than a thousand of Abdullah’s fol- 
lowers are reported to have been taken into custody after 
the Sheik’s release, and so-called peace brigades are said 
to have been active in breaking up gatherings of his sym- 
pathizers.. Abdullah was again arrested on April 30. 
Results of this action by Bakshi cannot now be forseen. 
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Attempts to Settle Kashmir Conflict 


KASHMIR first came under the jurisdiction of India in 
October 1947. When India and Pakistan received their 
independence in mid-August of that year, Great Britain 
made a direct transfer of power in the case of the provinces 
which had comprised British India; in the case of the 
theoretically independent princely states, of which Kashmir 
was the largest and fourth most populous, Britain simply 
abrogated its “treaties of paramountcy.”*® The native 
princes thus regained control of foreign and defense poli- 
cies and continued to exercise the domestic powers which 
they had riever relinquished. But nationalist pressures and 
British counsel led. most of the princes to turn over author- 
ity promptly to India or Pakistan as religious majorities, 
geographical contiguity, or economic ties dictated. 


In Kashmir, however, a Hindu maharaja held absolute 
sway over the predominantly Moslem population.'® Realiz- 
ing that curbs would be put on his despotic power by a 
democratic India, and that practice of the Hindu religion 
would be threatened in a Moslem Pakistan, the maharaja 
refused to accede to either country. Instead, he signed a 
standstill agreement and a trade pact with. Pakistan and 
attempted without success to do the same thing with India. 


Earl Richard Mountbatten, last Viceroy and first Gov- 
ernor General of India, warned Kashmir’s maharaja not 
to delay making up his mind one way or the other. Spread 
to Kashmir of the communal riots already sweeping the 
neighboring Punjab.was feared. Mountbatten even con- 
veyed Nehru’s guarantee that India would not object if 
Kashmir acceded to Pakistan. It was widely expected at 
the time that the maharaja would make that choice; in fact, 
the letter “k” in “Pakistan,” a word formed from an ana- 
gram of the Moslem provinces, stands for Kashmir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ‘KASHMIR PROBLEM: SINCE 1947 


The maharaja hesitated through the summer and autumn 
of 1947, Then Moslem tribesmen from Pakistan suddenly 
invaded Kashmir to avenge alleged mistreatment of Mos- 


* See “Freedom for India,” E.R.R., 1946 Vol. I, p. 177. 

Britain had transferred the entire state of Kashmir to a forebear of the 
maharaja in 1846 in return for military assistance in a Sikh rebellion. The maharaja 
paid one million pounds and rendered annual tribute to the British of one horse, 
twelve goats, ahd six Kashmir shawls. 
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lems. The tribesmen had advanced close to the city of 
Srinagar when the maharaja appealed to the Indian gov- 
ernment for protection. Advised that India would not send 
troops unless Kashmir acceded to India, the maharaja com- 
plied.!!| He then freed the popular, at that time pro-Indian 
nationalist, Sheikh Abdullah, from jail and made him prime 
minister. Nehru accepted the accession, but at the same 
time promised to hold a plebiscite as soon as law and order 
were restored. 


Indian willingness to make preparations for a plebiscite 
was almost at once checked by: reports that the Pakistan 
government had assisted the invading tribesmen with fuel, 
transportation, equipment, and the services of military per- 
sonnel. During this tense interval, shortly before Gandhi 
was assassinated, Indian leaders seriously feared ‘a reli- 
gious war throughout the subcontinent. Evidence that 
Pakistan had countenanced tribal atrocities in Kashmir was 
decisive in. turning the Indians: against an immediate 
plebiscite.'” 


Pakistan leaders saw justification for their attempt to 
gain possession of Kashmir by force in-what India had 
done in the princely states of Hyderabad and Junagadh. In 
those cases the Kashmir situation was reversed in that 
Moslem princes ruled predominantly Hindu populations, 
but both states lay wholly within India and had no common 
border with Pakistan. When the two rulers nevertheless 
sought to join Pakistan, or remain independent, New Delhi 
sent troops to overthrow them. After plebiscites, which 
turned out favorable to India, had. been taken, both states 
were absorbed. In order to prevent any repetition of this 
course in Kashmir, Pakistan sent in troops which engaged 
in open conflict with Indian forces in the winter of 1947-48. 


UNITED NATIONS DEADLOCK OVER DEMILITARIZATION 


India brought the Kashmir question before the U.N..Se- 
curity Council on Jan. 1, 1948, and the Council labored over 
it for five years without. finding a settlement satisfactory 
to both parties. India consistently limited its ‘case to the 


"' Mountbatten himself. reportedly insisted that formal though temporary accession 
was necessary before India could ‘legally dispatch troops. “It is my government's 
wish,” he wrote, “that, as soon as law and order have been restored in Kashmir and 
its soil eleared of the invader, the question of the state’s accession should be settled 
by a reference to the people.”—Alan Campbell-Johnson, Mission With Mounthatten 
(1953), p. 225 


‘9 Tbid., p. 261. 
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single accusation that Pakistan had given aid to aggressor 
tribesmen after the maharaja had acceded to India. Pakis- 
tan, on the other hand, attempted to put the Kashmir con- 
flict against the whole background of partition disorders. 
Pakistan Foreign Minister Mohammed Zafrullah Khan ac- 
cused India, Jan. 15, 1948, of violating the partition agree- 
ments, of planning Moslem genocide in India, of unlawfully 
occupying both Kashmir and Junagadh, and of aiming at 
“the destruction of the State of Pakistan.” 


After a year of fighting in Kashmir and debate in the 
United Nations, a cease-fire agreement was negotiated to 
go into effect Jan. 1, 1949. Kashmir is still divided along 
the cease-fire line. Two Security Council resolutions, 
adopted Aug. 13, 1948, and Jan. 5, 1949, called for reduc- 
tion of Indian forces as soon as all Pakistan forces, regular 
and irregular, had withdrawn. They called also for an 
impartial plebiscite to be administered by a United Nations 
official under the authority of the Kashmir government. 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz of the U.S. Navy was named 
administrator in March 1949, when a U.N. Commission for 
India and Pakistan,-set up the previous year, was author- 
ized to make preparations for the vote. 


Efforts at settlement, however, immediately broke down 
over the mechanics of demilitarization. Gen. A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, Canada’s representative on the Security Council, 
announced after informal negotiations that both states were 
far apart on the extent and timing of troop withdrawals. 
India insisted that, as sovereign power in Kashmir, it must 
keep sufficient forces to maintain order and repel aggres- 
sion. Pakistan countered that it could not leave the cease- 
fire line undefended when Indian troops were massed on 
the other side. Sir Owen Dixon of Australia, who was 
appointed in April 1950 to mediate between India and Pak- 
istan, reported to-the Security Council in September that 
no agreement could be reached. Dixon suggested partition 
of Kashmir on the basis of regional plebiscites. 


In another move for settlement the Security Council in 
April 1951 appointed Frank .P. Graham, former U.S. sen- 
ator, as U.N. mediator: Graham made two trips to the 
subcontinent and submitted five reports. He concluded in 
a report to the Security Council on March 27, 1953, that 
there was little likelihood of agreement on demilitarization 
“because the same difficulties:that existed as early as.1949 
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were still the main: obstacles’’—namely, whether Kashmir 
was legally a part of India in the absence of.a plebiscite 
or whether Pakistan as well as India had a right to be 
heard with regard to Kashmir. 


FAILURE OF BILATERAL PARLEYS IN 1953 AND 1955 

After Graham’s failure in 19538, the Security Council 
urged India and Pakistan to negotiate a settlement bilater- 
ally. The result of five years of United Nations effort, 
observers agreed, was to harden the attitudes of both coun- 
tries and thus to create an additional obstacle to com- 
promise. 


Nehru and Pakistan Prime Minister Mohammed Ali ear- 
ried on negotiations during. the summer of 1953. They 
said on Aug. 20 that the Kashmir issue “should be settled 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of that. state,” 
but basic disagreements on the scope of a plebiscite and on 
demilitarization came to the fore again. Bilateral talks 
were reopened in 1955 without success. Sporadic threats 
of war, particularly on the Pakistani side, and Indian readi- 
ness to retaliate made agreement increasingly difficult. 


A new possibility arose in April 1956. when Nehru sug- 
gested partition of Kashmir along the cease-fire line.- In 
effect a recognition of the status quo, this proposal was 
immediately rejected by Pakistan. Pakistanis pointed out 
that India would thereby retain control of the 90 per cent 
Moslem Vale of Kashmir. Nehru has spoken also of a 
plebiscite limited’ to educated Kashmiri, who presumably 
would be able to choose intelligently between India and 
Pakistan without raising communal war cries.'’— Pakis- 
tanis, however, insist on an unrestricted plebiscite super- 
vised by the United Nations. 


RENEWED U.N. EFFoRTS AT SETTLEMENT IN 1957-58 


The Kashmir question was brought before the United 
Nations again in January 1957, this time by Pakistan. The 
Pakistan government charged that a new Kashmiri consti- 
tution coming into force on Jan. 26, 1957, would have the 
effect of sanctioning unilateral annexation of Kashmir by 
India in violation of previous commitments to hold a pleb- 
iscite. The Indian representative at the United Nations, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, responded by asserting that’ the 
maharaja’s accession in 1947 legally bound Kashmir to the 


" Lord Christopher Birdwood, Two Nationa and Kashmir (1956), pp. 190-192 
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federation of India in whose constitution there was “no 
provision for secession.” 


After hearing both sides, the Security Council on Jan. 24 
adopted a resolution stating that the people of Kashmir 
should be permitted freely to express their own wishes on 
accession. The actions of the constituent assembly, the 
resolution declared, “would not constitute a disposition of 
the state in accordance with the above principle.” The 
Swedish representative on the Security Council, Gunnar 
Jarring, was delegated in February 1957 to explore further 
possibilities of agreement, but he reported on April 30, 
after conversations in Karachi and New Delhi, that he was 
unable to suggest “any concrete proposals. which, in my 
opinion, at this time are likely to contribute towards the 
settlement of the dispute.” Frank P. Graham made another 
try at mediation early this year, but his proposal for re- 
newed negotiations between India-‘and Pakistan did not win 
Indian approval. 


Observers have noted a_ difference between recent 
handling of the Kashmir question and its treatment by the 
interested parties in earlier years. Whereas India orig- 
inally presented the one issue of Pakistan aid to the tribal 
invaders, and Pakistan raised a variety of other. issues, 
“ten years later, the roles in this debate have-been re- 
versed.” '4 Pakistan now emphasizes simply India’s orig- 
inal pledge to hold a plebiscite and its subsequent refusal 
to do so. India, however, maintains that new develop- 
ments, such as Pakistan’s continued refusal to vacate Azad 
Kashmir, the failure to hold parliamentary elections ‘in 
Pakistan, and growing economic integration of Kashmir 
with India, must be taken into consideration. It is India’s 
opinion also that Pakistan’s membership in the Baghdad 
Pact and Southeast Asia Treaty Organization has materi- 
ally altered the military balance and made demilitarization 
of Kashmir by India strategically impossible. India con- 
tends, for these and other reasons, that it cannot agree to 
a plebiscite now: on the terms proposed in 1948 and 1949. 


“S. K., “The Kashmir Dispute After Ten Years,” The World Today, February 1958, 
p. 62 





Consequences of Kashmir Controversy 


THE: DEADLOCK between India and Pakistan has had 
wide repercussions. Domestic policies in both countries 
have been influenced by the continuing -hostility, Although 
India and Pakistan are in desperate need of economic de- 
velopment to support rapidly growing: populations, they 
have been led by real or imagined fears to allot large pro- 
portions of their national budgets to defense outlays. 


Despite a’chronic Indian shortage of foreign exchange 
which. has foreed curtailment of the goals of the second 
five-year plan, New Delhi last autumn authorized purchase 
of about $85 million worth of jet planes from Great Britain. 
American military aid to Pakistan was the reason given by 
the Indian government for increasing its own armaments. 
Pakistan cut its development expenditures for 1958 almost 
in half and increased taxes in. order to keep up defense 
spending. 


The dispute has had only minor effects on Indian internal 
politics, although growing dissension reported in the gov- 
erning Congress Party may open the way for gains by 
other parties with different views. During the defense 
budget debate last month, left-wing Praja Socialists con- 
demned Nehru for engaging in an arms race with Pakistan 
and repressing Kashmir at the expense of Indian economic 
development. Some Hindu extremists also have opposed 
maintenance of Indian control over a predominantly Mos- 
lem area. On the whole, however, most Indians think that 
Kashmir should belong to India. 


In Pakistan, particularly in the western part of that 
country, domestic politics frequently centers around the 
Kashmir question.. The strength of irredentist feeling is 
such that observers believe no government could remain in 
office without pledging to continue the fight for Kashmir.'® 
Pakistan officials have often threatened resort to force if 
ettlement cannot be reached by peaceful means. 

The effect of the Kashmir dispute on other aspects of 
Indian-Pakistan relations has been overwhelming. As one 
writer points out, “Like the vexed question of reparations 
which poisoned relations between France and Weimar Ger- 
© Richard Symonds, The Making of Paki-tan (1959), p. 162 
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many before Hitler came to power, Kashmir has served to 
keep open the wound of partition.” '® Because of hostilities 
over partition, particularly in Kashmir, a trade blockade 
was maintained between India and Pakistan from 1948 until 
1951. Thereafter, however, the mutually indispensable 
commercial relations between the two countries were grad- 
ually re-established, although trade to and from Indian- 
held Kashmir was not restored to its natural prewar chan- 
nels. through Pakistan. 


EFFECT ON REFUGEE AND INDUS RIVER DISPUTES 

Kashmir lies at the crux of two. unsettled issues of the 
partition: compensation for refugee property left behind in 
Moslem-Hindu evacuations and division of Indus canal 
waters. Disagreement over refugee compensation arose 
because Moslem refugees from India were mostly poor 
peasants whereas Hindu refugees from Pakistan were com- 
paratively well off. Property evacuated in Pakistan was 
thus more valuable than that abandoned in India. Pakistan 
has consistently refused Indian claims for additional com- 
pensation, on the ground that India seized more than its 
share of the assets left behind by the British when they 
departed in 1947. 


The dispute over the Indus River canal waters, vital to 
both countries, has unquestionably been affected by the 
“prevailing atmosphere of distrust to which Kashmir con- 
tributed the largest share.” '7 India and Pakistan both 
need the Indus and its five tributaries for irrigation, but 
they have not been able to agree on an equitable division 
of the waters. Ever since India cut off the waters of the 
Ravi, which flows close to Kashmir, for a month in 1948, 
Pakistanis have been fearful of Indian control of the other 
tributaries in Kashmir. 


Plans recently announced. by Pakistan for construction 
of the Mangla Dam in Azad Kashmir and by India for 
construction of new canals in Rajasthan have been respec- 
tively protested as violations of existing guarantees. With- 
out increased water supplies, neither. western India nor 
West Pakistan can support its present population, much 
less anticipated population increases. Yet it has been 
pointed out that until the Kashmir political controversy 


%*S. K., “The Kashmir Dispute After Ten Years,” The World Today, February 1958, 
p. 62 


Michael Brecher. Struggle for Kashmir (1953), p. 184. 
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is settled, vital water questions will have to be negotiated 
in an atmosphere in which the physical problems of water 
division are “exaggerated out of proportion to their actual 
significance.” !8 


EFFECT ON: INDIAN-PAKISTAN RELATIONS WITH WEST 

Continuing hostility between India and Pakistan has 
affected the manner in which both countries view the 
rest of the world. Support on the Kashmir question has 
become, in the opinion of India and Pakistan, a major 
criterion for international alignments. 


When the dispute was first before the United Nations, 
Pakistanis and Indians were irked at U.N. delays and fail- 
ures. Somewhat illogically to Western eyes, both sides 
blamed “power politics,” particularly Western power poli- 
tics, for failure to achieve a prompt settlement. The Indian 
government, which had raised the case, later compared the 
Security Council’s failure to brand Pakistan an aggressor 
against Kashmir with its haste to condemn Communist 
aggression in South Korea. Other observers have sug- 
gested that the current Western tendency to find fault 
with. India’s position in international affairs is .in_ part 
attributable to “India’s record of self-righteousness about 
other people’s troubles,” which makes it “a positive pleas- 
ure to see her squirm a bit.” !* 


As far as India and the United States are concerned, 
many experts consider that “Nothing has done more harm 
to friendship between them than American arms aid to 
Pakistan.” 2°) Indian resentment on that score can be traced 
directly to the Kashmir issue. Pakistan’s adherence to 
SEATO in September 1954 and to the Baghdad Pact a year 
later were openly justified in Pakistan as a means of wrest- 
ing Kashmir from India. 


The Indian government.vigorously denounced both alli- 
ances, claiming that. Western imperialism was_ bringing 
the cold war directly to India’s doorstep. Nehru’s anger 
at Pakistan, SEATO, and the United States reached a high 
pitch in the spring of 1956 when the SEATO nations urged 
holding of a plebiscite in Kashmir as soon as _ possible. 
Nehru warned foreign nations to avoid any interference in 


’ Lord Christopher Birdwood, op. cit., p. 225. 


"A. M. Rosenthal, ‘““The Clouds Over Kashmir,"’ New York Times Magazine, May 5. 
1957, p. 60. 


* Michael Brecher, India’s Foreign Policy (1957), pp. 18-19. 
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India’s internal affairs. He related Pakistan’s military 
alliances directly to Kashmir, April 13, 1956, in these terms: 
The U.S. military aid. to Pakistan has changed the entire face 
of the problem. I agree that it is not the intention of the U.S.A. 
that U.S. military aid to Pakistan should be used against India. 
But the fact is that this aid increases the strength of Pakistan 
to attack India. . ... U.S. military aid to Pakistan and Pakistan’s 
membership in the military pacts such as. the SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact have destroyed the. foundations of the plebiscite 
proposal in Kashmir. 


Although American military aid to Pakistan has alienated 
Indian sympathies, it has not, according to recent evidence, 
won Pakistan’s whole-hearted allegiance to the West. Prime 
Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon created a stir in the 
United States when he warned, March 9, 1958, in reference 
to the Kashmir problem, that “Our people, if they find 
their freedom threatened by India, will break all pacts 
and will shake hands with people whom .we made ene- 
mies because of others.” Noon added that if the democ- 
racies could not settle the dispute to the satisfaction of 
the Kashmiri people, “the only solution for them will be 
to walk into the Communist camp.” 


Pakistan’s finance minister said, a fortnight after Noon’s 
threat, that U.S.-military equipment was “proving a strain 
on Pakistan’s economy,” although necessary because of 
Indian armament. Pakistan has frequently criticized the 
United States for not supporting Pakistan claims more 
vigorously as well as for continuing aid to India. Noon, 
then foreign minister, had asserted last September that 
“Every country, bank, or individual which lends money to 
India for her five-year plan is helping India to divert her 
own resources to armaments—aimed mainly at Pakistan— 
and... committing an unfriendly act against Pakistan.” 2! 


SOVIET SUPPORT. OF THE INDIAN CASE FOR KASHMIR 


In proportion as Kashmir has exacerbated relations be- 
tween India and the West, it has contributed to smoother 
relations between India and Soviet Russia. It has been 
pointed out that “The Soviet Union, alone of the great 
powers, has declared its support for India’s claim to Kash- 
mir,.an issue which in Indian eyes is the supreme test of 
friendship or enmity.” 22 


"The Indian government has been seeking American loans to meet a large foreign 
exchanre cap in financing of the second five-year plan. 


24 Michael Brecher, India’s Foreian Policy (1957), p. 24. 
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When the Kashmir question was under Security Council 
consideration in the period from 1948 to 1953, Soviet dele- 
gates abstained from voting on many of the resolutions 
for direct settlement. But as early as 1952 Soviet spokes- 
men blamed Western imperialists for aggravating the 
dispute. Strong public support was given India’s claims 
in 1955 by Nikolai A. Bulganin, then Soviet Premier, and 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Communist Party Secretary. During 
their much publicized visit to India and Kashmir in Deceim- 
ber of that year, Khrushchev declared that the Kashmir 
problem had “already been settled by the people of Kash- 
mir’ who, he said, had made their choice by setting up 
the constituent assembly in 1953. Khrushchev, remarking 
on Pakistani suggestions that he and Bulganin omit 
Kashmir from their itinerary, denounced “unprecedented 
interference” in “another country’s internal affairs.’ Al- 
though Nehru was believed to have been embarrassed by 
certain of the Soviet leaders’ statements, most Indians 
welcomed what they had to say. 

Moscow actively championed India’s. position on Kashmir 
in the Security Council in:1957. . India had voted in the 
General Assembly on Nov. 9, 1956, against a resolution 


demanding withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary, 
reportedly because it feared that a-precedent might be set 
for Kashmir. Whatever the reason, the Soviet Union 
reciprocated in the Security Council, Feb. 20, 1957, by 
vetoing Western proposals to consider dispatch of a U.N. 
emergency force to Kashmir. Soviet Delegate Arkady: A. 
Sobolev asserted as. recently as Nov. 5, 1957, that the Kash- 


mir dispute was an “artificial” and “unhealthy” affair nur- 
tured. by Western imperialism. 


According to some observers, Soviet objectives in Kash- 
mir go beyond wooing of Indian friendship. Josef Korbel, 
former member of the U.N. Commission for India and 
Pakistan; has warned of long-standing Soviet efforts to 
acquire a strategic toehold on the Indian subcontinent: 


While the governments of India and Pakistan have been engaged 
in diplomatic battles over Kashmir and the United Nations ha 
played (somewhat timidly) the role. of mediator, the Communist 
Party of India and the Soviet Union have thoroughly enjoyed th 
spectacle and have systematically pursued at the same time 
inconspicuous but-.effective tactics to turn the country into a Com 
munist base for infiltration on the subcontinent.. If the free world 
has only now begun to realize how deeply it is involved in thé 
implications of the Kashmir conflict, the Communists have been 
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aware of the potentialities of subversion in the. Kashmir situation 
ever since its .inception.23 


The alleged Communist sympathies of Sheikh Abdullah, 
G. M. Sadiq, leader of a dissident group, and many sup- 
porters of Kashmiri Prime Minister Bakshi, plus the alle- 
giance of the Ladakh Buddhists to the Dalai Lama in 
Communist Tibet, offer a variety of openings, Korbel pointed 
out. Indians themselves are apprehensive lest Red accounts 
of “fantastic” material progress across the mountains in 
Sinkiang and Tibet set the peasants “agog with wonder and 
envy” 24 and win popular support for Communism in-that 
way. 


Whatever tactics Communist leaders may choose, West- 
ern observers are agreed that until the Kashmir problem is 
settled, neither India nor Pakistan will be able to fulfill 
its potential in domestic progress or international influence. 
The only beneficiaries of continued friction are the Com- 
munists or, as one American correspondent put it, “the 
people waiting in Srinagar and across the mountains to 
take the loveliness from the face of the Vale of Kash- 
mir forever.” 25 


23 Josef Korbel, “Danger in Kashmir,.”” Foreigi Affaira, April 1954 
*Kusum Nair, “Where India, China, and Russia Mect,” 
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